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The Red Challenge to Christianity in China 


JosePH R. EsTHER 


What kind of church is our daughter church in 
China? How does it fit into the present revolution? 
What are its resources for facing the impending chal- 
lenge? Will Christianity survive in China? Will it 
make a cleansing contribution to the revolution in cul- 
ture, in economics, in politics, and in religion? What 
are the prospects of continued help from abroad? Let 
us seek answers to these questions by first looking into 
the background. 

When Jesus said, “I have been anointed to preach 
good tidings to the poor,” he must have included those 
countless hordes of China. Her population, never ac- 
curately counted, is estimated variously from four hun- 
dred millions to five hundred-fifty millions. Most of 
them are very poor. It is little wonder that China is 
materialistic, when her people are so utterly lacking 
in life’s important material things. The average land- 
holding of China, whose population is eighty per- 
cent directly dependent on farming, is slightly over 
two acres. Though the Chinese farmer does very 
well with his primitive methods and lack of knowledge, 
yet his rice fields produce but one-third of those of 
Japan and less than one-fourth of those of Spain. The 
population is growing at an alarming rate. It is question- 
able whether we ambassadors of Christ will really cap- 
ture China for Christ until we too are “anointed to 
preach good tidings to the poor.” Until these elemental 
needs of materialistic China are partially met, can we 
say that the ‘‘acceptable year of the Lord’ has come? 

China, although a part of the Eurasian continent, by 
reason of its geography naturally has been isolated from 
the world. On its southwest are towering mountains. 
Waters of the Pacific form a shoreline on her south and 
east. The huge Gobi desert is to her northwest; while 
China herself has completed her encirclement by erect- 
ing a fourteen hundred mile “Great Wall” to her 
north and northwest. Thus China has been for many 
centuries like a huge island sealed off from those 
contacts with the world which sometimes injure, 
but always stimulate and challenge. Yet both com- 
mercial interests and Christianity had limited contacts 
there before 1842, when Great Britain forced on 
China the terrible treaty that made China the un- 
willing accomplice with Britain in ruining the moral 
character and the bodies of China’s citizens by mar- 
keting opium to them. Not yet are the people 
of China free from this vice that ranks with the foulest 
plots of the German maniacal leaders and the Russian 
terrorists. The Communists, being Chinese, cannot for- 
get this and in their time, which may be soon, will 
reckon with her erstwhile Western antagonist. The 
treaty that concluded the Opium War happily also 
opened several ports of China to commerce, missions, 


and diplomatic relationships with other countries, as is 
well known. In the succeeding hundred years her 
foreign contacts have greatly changed her. A fermenta- 
tion set in that in seventy years developed into an over- 
throw of the despotic foreign Manchu dynasty when in 
1911 a republican form of government was formed. 
From then on the fermentation within the world’s oldest 
culture was accelerated until now, with the antagonistic 
forces of Communism on the one hand and the Western 
capitalistic democracies on the other, working at the 
very heart of this Confucian culture, the old is dying 
a violent death and the new is striving to be born. The 
nature of the new is not yet determined. 

The Chinese have not forgotten Western arrogance 
shown in unequal treaties, in foreign concessions, in 
foreigners’ rights to extraterritoriality, in their exemp- 
tion from trial in Chinese courts for crimes committed 
in China, in sale of opium, and in foreign control of 
import tariff. The day of reckoning has come, for a 
regime which hates all the West and “hates America 
best’”” has become the victorious power. Old scores will 
be reckoned. The Communist government, which teach- 
es to love friends and hate enemies, probably will forget 
the very considerable good coming constantly from the 
West, but certainly will remember how China suffered 
a hundred years’ loss of face at the hand of Westerners. 
Once during this time the Chinese people lost their 
patience, and, egged on by the wicked empress dowager 
and provoked by foreign arrogance, they slaughtered 
foreigners in the famous Boxers’ Rebellion at the turn 
of the century. For this the tolerant, peace-loving 
Chinese have been ashamed. The better Chinese, too, 
have seen the multifarious benefits that have come from 
the West even under face-losing conditions. And not 
a few among the large number, who have traveled 
abroad, have seen how very backward their country is 
and have had no small part in introducing measures of 
gteat progress into China. I believe, in fact, that the 
vast majority of the Chinese today, if given a choice, 
would elect to continue the ever-expanding relationships 
with the West. 

Exactly what the new policy in China will be is not 
yet clear. Will the new government be anti-Western? 
Will it be anti-Christian? The answers clearly are yes. 
So our missions program will suffer severely, and per- 
haps even be largely liquidated. In being anti-Christian, 
the policy will be to destroy the Church. To what ex- 
tent this policy will be put into practice depends on the 
measure of cooperation from the people and on many 
other circumstances, including the Christians’ conduct 
in this crucial time toward this new challenger, and the 
program of the Christians under a regime that claims 
to love the common people more than the Christians 
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and accuses the Church of golden words and shabby 
deeds. Mao Tse-Tung, the Chinese Communist dictator, 
has said that the new government's attitude towards the 
Christian movement is not yet clear. But we can judge 
from (1) its own record thus far, (2) the Communist 
“line,” and (3) the conflicting nature of these two 
philosophies of life. 

What is the record in China? There is no uniform 
pattern. Local leadership seems to determine action. 
In some areas churches carry on their worship without 
molestation, while in other areas congregations are not 
allowed to meet. In some areas local churches are openly 
receiving aid from foreign missions, while in others 
remittances must be secreted in. In some places Com- 
munists have occupied church properties and even spite- 
fully demolished churches and hospitals, while in others 
there actually is a spirit of positive cooperation with the 
church. Even within local areas experiences vary as 
leadership changes. Today all may be well. Tomorrow 
a new leader comes with outright oppression. ' 

From a pamphlet entitled, Christians under the Chinese 
Communist State, which is a compilation of Christian 
experiences secreted out from behind the bamboo cur- 
tain, this checkered attitude towards the Church and 
towards the foreign missionaries is further evidenced. 
There seem to be three stages in the Communist attitude 
toward Christian work: (1) liberty with spying, (2) 
toleration with growing restrictions, and (3) opposition 
and oppression. Communist leaders proclaim freedom 
to practice religion, as well as freedom to criticize, ridi- 
cule, and oppose religion. John R. Mott met a group of 
representative Christians in Shanghai in early ’49 and 
found these facts among others: (1) Chances for con- 
tinuing medical work are almost certainly better than 
for continuing evangelistic work. (2) Chinese pastors 
may not solicit funds from church members for their 
salaries. Many are already earning their living in secular 
occupations. Their church work is considered nonessen- 
tial. So they may not be fed. (3) Church buildings are 
considered public properties. Sometimes the party care- 
fully schedules meetings at the very time of church 
services. (4) Church schools are carrying- on in some 
places. Many are forbidden to accept fees from pupils. 
Pupils are placed on the board and decide on their own 


fees as well as on academic requirements, teachers’ 
qualifications, and disciplinary siatieten. No pupil may 
be turned away for lack of money. None may be dis- 
missed for failure to make the grade. One letter read, 
“In the schools all have problems. At the opening of 
the schools tuition was a serious problem, as very few 
students in any of the schools paid their tuition. In ad- 
dition, the students organized their own committees to 
select teachers, make budgets and set salaries.” (5) In 
some cases hospitals may collect no fees, yet must main- 
tain the full staff. Some Christian hospitals have been 
confiscated, with the staff left one room and no medicine 
to carry on. (6) High taxes on Christian institutions 
have sometimes amounted to confiscation. A Seventh 
Day Adventist building was taxed $12,000 USC for six 
months. Seeing the handwriting on the wall, soon af- 
terward this denomination took steps to abandon their 
entire vast mission in China, as have several others. (7) 
Missionaries commonly are not allowed to travel. This 
has been the experience of our own representatives. Only 
recently two were forbidden to go only a few miles. A 
young woman near Shanghai was given a health permit 
to go to the hospital to have her baby. Her husband 
was forbidden to attend her and she forbidden to te- 
turn. After several months of fruitless endeavor to get 
a permit, this unhappy woman came to America. Some 
missionary families are allowed but one room in their 
own house, and that without any privacy, and some- 
times are confined to that one room. The opinion of 
some regarding missionary personnel is that permits to 
leave can be obtained with great difficulty, but permits to 
re-enter will be next to impossible to obtain except to 
fellow travelers. Let a great volume of prayer arise con- 
tinually to God on this matter. 


In the Amoy area it is likely the restrictions are still 
few. But great mass meetings that people must attend 
are being held where the people are being harangued by 
spellbinders who will call for a show of hands and 
claim democratic procedures in new oppressive policies 
that already have begun. The recently established 
Christian book center has been forced off Main street 
into the Leng-na church. The South Fukien Synod is 
one of the strongest in China. Overseas citizens by the 
hundreds live in the South Sea area. Many have grown 
tich. Not a few are Christians. Will the new powers 
court their help by temperate measures ? 


Dr. Chester S$. Miao, executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Committee for Christian Religious Education in 
China, in a book already referred to, entitled Christian 
Voices in China,2 makes a comparison and contrast be- 
tween Communism and Christianity. I have further 
made a list of similarities between Communism and 
Catholicism. Catholics are firmly rooted in China with 
about four million members, thus outnumbering Protes- 
tants four to one. In our S. Fukien area are few Roman 
Catholics. In North China, where they are more numer- 
ous, the Communists have come to serious grips with 
them. Our understanding of why there is such serious 
friction between the Reds and the Roman Catholics will 
be deepened when we see how similar they are. We will 
note that some of these similarities are naturally also 
likenesses of Communism to Christianity as we Protes- 
tants see it: 


(1) Both Communism and Catholicism are dicta- 
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torial. Can two dictators issue conflicting orders and 
live in peace? 

(2) Both are totalitarian, demanding absolute sur- 
render on the part of all who live under their rulership. 


(3) Both claim both temporal and spiritual lordship 
over all in their realm, a power which we Protestants 
in contrast claim for him only who said, ‘‘All authority 
hath been given me in heaven and on earth” (Mt. 28: 
18). Between Communism and Catholicism there in- 
evitably comes a clash when both claim the same abso- 
lute power. In fact, all Christians must come to grips 
with such an arrogant opponent to our Lord. This 
claim by the Reds caused them to indulge in excessive 
persecutions of Christians in North China for a time, 
some native as well as foreign Christians paying the ul- 
timate price for their stand. Many local authorities have 
forbidden all evangelism and all distribution of Chris- 
tian literature, and have used measures calculated to 
destroy Christianity. For Communism itself must be the 
god of all under the hammer and sickle. 


(4) Because of these absolute claims of both the 
Communists and the Roman Catholics each is intolerant 
of all opposition, and, as occasion demands, uses coer- 
cion to force “loyalty.” Our Master said, ‘You shall 
know the truth, and the truth shall make you free” 
(John 8:32). But the implicit command of these two op- 
ponents is, “Obey our absolute authority and let us be 
your conscience.” Their colossal claims for themselves 
are hardly exceeded by the claims of the genuine Lord 
of Lords. But more menacing is that narrowness of 
spirit and disregard for the dignity of the individual 
that bids them tolerate no thought nor program that 
does not acknowledge them as absolute. 

(5) Therefore, both these movements are against 
liberty. Each is the final authority on all subjects and 
cannot abide any free expression for fear that its au- 
thority will suffer. Accordingly, we Christians do not 
believe the loud proclamations of the new Chinese 
regime that there will be absolute freedom to practice 
religion, for we see many evidences to the contrary. 


(6) The authority of Communism and Catholicism 
resides in their hierarchy. Each in its position exer- 
cises limited dictatorship under the highest authority that 
cannot err. 


(7) Each seeks world power, a truly international 
brotherhood under one leadership. By the history and 
pronouncements of the Chinese top Communists, we 
can believe that they plan to have in China not the Tito- 
ist nationalistic type of Communism, but the Stalinist 
internationalistic variety. To what extent the Russians 
will be able to keep this country in line is problematical. 
The Chinese are individualists, conservatists, and sus- 
picious of Russia. Just as the pope has a firmer grip on 
some countries than on others, so possibly China 
will be among those nations which are so strong in their 
nationalism that they will not willingly fit into the Rus- 
sian orbit but will be on friendly terms with nations of 
other ideology as well. Evidence is against such a fond 
hope, however. 

(8) Both Communism and Catholicism are material- 
istic. This has led to severe conflicts in North China 
where the Roman Catholic church possessed consider- 
able property. 


(9) Both believe that the end justifies the means. In 
China, as elsewhere, boring from within tactics, under- 
mining of confidence in any other “competitor,” stir- 
ring up of revolution, planting of “cells” in strategic 
places, practicing of violence instead of reform, and ed- 
ucation to gain a comparatively worthy end are the com- 
mon methods used to gain and to hold power. 


(10) The idea of “salvation within the church” is 
like the Red idea of safety “within the party’ with se- 
vere penalties or disadvantages for the recalcitrant. The 
Communists here also contrast with the Protestant doc- 
trine that salvation is individual, for with them the in- 
dividual counts in the measure that he contributes to 
the whole social program. 


(11) Each of these two international forces also de- 
pends heavily on propaganda to discredit all ‘“‘competi- 
tors” and to espouse its cause. Communism makes full 
use of pageantry and of every form of literature in 
China. All schools and other social institutions must be 
stopped. The Y.M. and Y.W.C.A. are liquidated, ac- 
cording to information from areas long under the Red 
Star. Will this major tragedy close our grade schools, 
high schools, and colleges, and transform the character 
of our seminaries and medical colleges? 


The reader can see for himself that these two arch 
enemies, in being so alike, are certain to clash unless 
each practices the oft-used method of adjusting to con- 
ditions, compromising with ideals, and, thus, becoming 
allies with the idea of finally overcoming the other from 
within. Because many officials cannot distinguish be- 
tween Catholic and Protestant, the whole Christian 
Church suffers for one branch’s sins. The Church in 
China will have to face very difficult times. Some, who 
would go a long way towards complying with this new 
movement, advocate “lying low” on evangelism and 
instead emphasize ‘‘practical Christianity.” They point 
out that there are many laudable features about Com- 
munism which, like Christianity, wants social justice, be- 
lieves in international brotherhood transcending all na- 
tionality and color, and fosters the rights of the com- 
mon man against the powers of the extremely wealthy. 
So we should carry on greater programs of economic 
and social improvement. 

We can partially agree with this idea and yet recog- 
nize that we are primarily under orders to “go every- 
where preaching the Gospel.” 

In China there is going on not so much a struggle of 
Capitalism against Communism as a struggle of two 
philosophies of life, two religions, each with an abso- 
lute dogma, each requiring complete obedience and de- 
votion, each possessing one Lord, each intent upon win- 
ning the whole world, each feeling unsafe until every 
nation is within the fold. Communism, promising to 
the dispossessed peace, land, and bread, has swept about 
one-third of the world’s population behind the iron cur- 
tain. Christianity may believe in many of the ideals of 
Communism and actually both believes in them and #s 
Communism’s inspiration for them, for Marx himself 
grew up under Christian instruction. But Christianity 
must finally recognize that here is the embodiment of 
the twentieth century Antichrist, the most formidable 
opponent of Christianity today. Politics and militarism 
cannot dethrone this monstrous imposter to divinity. 
There is only one power that can stand up against this 
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dynamic, fierce, organized, disciplined faith that has 
caused students by the thousands in China to fall en- 
thusiastically in line, willing to sacrifice everything for 
the cause. We must now, while the cultural revolution 
still is in progress, and before the new is crystallized, 
make a supreme effort to win China. The Gospel does 
not compel and enslave, but persuades and liberates. 
Love is the supreme power, Christ the supreme Lord 
and Redeemer. The time is short. We are pitted against 
a formidable foe. He is enthusiastic to the point of 
fanaticism. He is tough, resourceful, and extremely 
self-confident. We shall have to use every spiritual re- 
source to prevail. But it is worth it. For the everlasting 
salvation of the whole East may depend on the Chris- 
tians’ zeal in the next generation. So Chiang Kai-Shek 
said to a group of Christian leaders in 1946, “The next 
ten years will be years of supreme Christian opportunity 
in China.” In this battle of two religions, be sure that 
no question so fires the heart as a religious one, and no 
battle is so desperate. 


Is the Church ready for the struggle? The Church in 
China operated under favorable conditions during the 
Kuo-min-tang period with a Christian leader and a 
youth movement (New Life Movement) frankly built 
on the principles of New Testament ethics. During this 
time the Church grew enormously and continued this 
growth right through the war, with the Kuang-tung 
synod growing in ten years from twenty-six thousand to 
fifty-four thousand. In this period it was commonly re- 
ported that, though only one of a hundred citizens of 
China was a Christian, yet among the very top officials 
of the government eight out of ten were Christians. We 
now modify this by admitting that not all who said, 
“Lord, Lord,” were the Lord’s. Many sought to advance 
themselves by claiming to belong to the religion of their 
zealous leader, but really were “‘unreconstructed hea- 
then.” Corruption grew in the government; and we 
Christians are not proud of the whole record. Yet we 
can see by these facts how Christianity grew in favor 
and became a reputable religion. Christian ministrations 
for the first time were possible in numerous govern- 
ment and other non-Christian schools. For example, af- 
ter the war, the Rev. John Muilenburg found a tremen- 
dously enthusiastic response among the Amoy University 
students. He was invited to become a member of the 
faculty of this formerly anti-Christian school. The writer 
conducted weekly Bible lessons at a newly established 
non-Christian, private school for two years, taught Bible 
in a second school, and frequently put on frankly evan- 
gelistic meetings there during school hours. 

During the war with Japan the Church was suddenly 
cut off from its foreign help, and the weaned child 
quickly developed adult characteristics. Persecuted all 
along the progressive Eastern coast by the conquerors, 
they that were scattered abroad went everywhere preach- 
ing the Gospel. Where the Christian refugees went, old 
churches were invigorated with new and fiery member- 
ship, and new churches were established. Christians did 
amazing amounts of refugee work and assisted greatly 
in many forms of social improvement. Christians be- 
came more sympathetic when they themselves suffered 
greatly. Churches, schools, hospitals, and centers of 
social service were bombed, burned, and ransacked. 
Congregations were scattered, pastors killed, mission- 
aries interned. Yet the Christians grew in number and 


in strength. The Lord was preparing his people for an- 
other, and likely much longer, period of persecution. 
Graciously he gave the Church a short period of grace 
after the war to recuperate and gird itself for the evil 
days now ahead. In these few years all over S. Fukien 
we have had marvelous evangelistic meetings with ca- 
pacity crowds. In fact, numbers were far beyond the 
power of our leadership to follow up effectively. Mean- 
while the people, because of continuing civil war, be- 
came more and more desperately poor. Pastors, tired out 
and undernourished during the war, became even more 
impoverished, worn, nervous, anxious for their very 
existence. There is a pitiful lack of trained leadership. 
Many in desperation have left the ministry or accepted 
part time employment to supplement their meager 
salaries. Our S. Fukien Church is high in spiritual 
vigor, yet lacking in vision for social work. Thus many 
an educated church youth, failing to find in the Church 
a challenge to save his country, has joined the Red van 
and become embittered against the Church. In defense 
of the Church we observe that it has been extremely 
dangerous to criticize the government. 


Yet the Church of Christ in China is a conservative 
one, firmly rooted in Christ, the Rock of Ages. It has 
in this century raised its voice against footbinding, con- 
cubinage, gambling, religious superstitions, opium, par- 
ental tyranny, and slavery. It has started ideas for the 
spread of freedom, love, and equality of the sexes, and 
led in woman’s rights, nurture of children, education, 
philanthropy, the smaller Christian home, moral living 
and democratic ideals. The Chinese Church is a Bible 
loving, praying Church which has not lost its first love. 


In a letter secreted under the bamboo curtain a mis- 
sionary wrote, “I have a report from a friend, who has 
taken the special forty day training course, concerning 
the attitude of the new regime to the Church and to 
foreigners. It is said that they do not expect to close the 
doors of the Church but to starve it out by making it 
difficult for the people to belong to it, and in that way 
it will just naturally die. Likewise foreigners in general 
and Americans in particular are not to be driven out 
now; but life is to be made so inconvenient for them 
that they will gradually leave of their own accord.” 


Brethren, the cold war is on. We are matched with 
an unprincipled, formidable and relentless foe, the Anti- 
christ of our century. There is a mighty struggle ahead, 
comparable to that between our way of life and the 
Mohammedan religion centuries ago. Let us “put on 
the whole armor of God that we may be able to stand 
against the wiles of the devil. For our wrestling is not 
against flesh and blood, but against the principalities, 
against the powers, against the world-rulers of this dark- 
ness, against the spiritual hosts of wickedness in the 
heavenly places. Wherefore take up the whole armor of 
God, that ye may be able to withstand in the evil day, 
and, having done all, to stand . . . . with all prayer and 
supplication praying at all seasons in the Spirit, and 
watching thereunto in all perserverance and supplication 
for all the saints” (Eph. 6:11-13, 18). 


1. Chester S. Miao, Christian Voices in China (New York: 
Friendship Press, 1948), pp. 53-56. 


2. Ibid, pp. 44-45. 
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Calvin and the Church 


JOHN R. MULDER 


Calvin’s teaching on the Christian Church is found, 
of course, chiefly in his famous theological work, The 
Institutes of the Christian Religion. There are also 
some incidental references in his commentaries, mainly 
on the Epistle to the Ephesians. The circumstances in 
which he lived compelled Calvin to do much teaching 
on the subject of the church. That is why, it seems to 
me, he had the courage to place a discussion of the 
church in his Institutes together with a series of discus- 
sions on the work of each of the persons of the Trinity. 
It was Calvin’s deep conviction that all the work of the 
Trinity gathered itself together in the Christian Church. 
The Bible is a book on redemption; each of the three 
persons of the Holy Trinity identified himself with the 
work of redemption; the whole story of God’s redemp- 
tive program comes to its fruition in the church, the 
trophy and the monument of God’s redemptive grace. 
Calvin believed with Paul that the church is Christ’s 
“body, the fulness of him that filleth all in all” (Eph. 
1:23). The church exists in the world to declare that 
salvation is an accomplished fact to be accepted by faith, 
to give body to that salvation, and to carry on the work 
of Christ. 

I cannot find a single clear statement in which Calvin 
sets forth what could be a definition of the church. I 
can find two sections which do, together, constitute a 
measurably adequate definition. He says, ““We are only 
required to be assured in our minds that all those who, 
by the mercy of God the Father through the efficacious 
influence of the Holy Spirit, have attained to the partici- 
pation of Christ, are separated as the peculiar possession 
and portion of God; and that being numbered among 
them, we are partakers of such great grace.” That state- 
ment certainly applies to the visible church. If there is 
any question as to this application of the first quotation, 
Calvin gives us another later when he writes, “The 
universal church is the whole multitude, collected from 
all nations, who though dispersed in countries widely 
distant from each other, nevertheless consent to the 
same truth of Divine doctrine, and are united by the 
bond of the same religion; in this universal church are 
comprehended particular churches, distributed according 
to human necessity in various towns and villages; each 
of these respectively is justly distinguished by the name 
and authority of a church; and individuals who, on a 
profession of piety, are enrolled among churches of the 
same description, though they are really strangers to 
any particular church, do nevertheless in some respect 
belong to it, till they are expelled from it by a public 
decision.” 


These statements seem to indicate that Calvin was 
convinced that the New Testament Christian church is 
to be viewed in the same light in which Israel stood in 
the Old Testament. Israel was a nation among the 
nations. God had committed his oracles to that nation, 
and so everyone who had organic relationship to Israel 
was counted a member of the nation to which God had 
made special commitments. Calvin believed the New 
Testament church, the visible community, had super- 
seded Israel not only, but was also the depository of his 


grace, and stood among the institutions of the earth 
as peculiarly God’s. This position he took for the entire 
body of Christians everywhere. Countries make no 
difference, language makes no difference—none of the 
accidents of time or circumstances can nullify the truth 
that God had identified himself with the church, and 
was using it as representation of his gospel and his 
grace. 

That kind of thinking led naturally to a comparison 
of conditions in the church and in Israel. The church 
has always been criticized because not all its members 
are what ideal Christians should be. All through the 
history of the church groups have sought to purify the 
church, and to bring it to the point where all its people 
would be pure in doctrine a life. All of us concede 
that we sometimes wish the church were really ‘without 
spot or wrinkle,” but Calvin says such efforts are vain 
delusions. Had God insisted on that characteristic 
among his people Israel, he would have disowned them 
long before they could have fulfilled his purposes for 
them. How often God spoke of his people as “stiff- 
necked ;”” sometimes he even spoke of them as “‘adulter- 
esses,” and chided them for unfaithfulness. The pro- 
phets God sent to them saw all manner of evil being 
practiced among them, and remonstrated against the 
sins with which Israel besmirched her peculiar position. 
Never did any prophet, however, cease working among 
the people to whom God had committed his redemptive 
program during the Old Testament days. Purity of 
character, integrity of purpose, and an honest demon- 
stration of all involved in their calling were not indis- 
pensable to a continuance of relationships. 

So it is also with the Christian church, according to 
Calvin. God has made a covenant with it as a com- 
munity, and that covenant rests upon the sure promises 
of God. The contract will not be broken because the 
people with whom the contract was originally made 
were not pure; but, in spite of their impurity, God was 
pleased to enter into covenant with them. That is why 
Augustine protested so vigorously against the insistence 
upon purity of life advocated by the Donatists. The 
church is the visible embodiment of the redemptive 
program of God in the world, but the church is not the 
Kingdom of God. The distinction at this point is the 
same as that one Paul made in regard to the Jews, when 
he said, ‘They are not all Israel, that are of Israel.” But 
God, nevertheless, did use the nation of Israel as the 
embodiment of the program of salvation in the Old 
Testament. Similarly, it is altogether possible, nay 
highly probable, that there will be in the church at any 
time in its history individuals whose commitments both 
doctrinally and ethically leave much to be desired. Their 
presence in the church does not invalidate the covenant 
God made with the church, nor should individuals who 
protest against such impurity withdraw from the church 
for that reason. Calvin insists upon this principle very 
strenuously. His grounds for such insistence are three. 

First of all, because he was so deeply convinced that 
the church is a unity. To separate from the church, and 
to form another community of believers, and then to 
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contend that we believe in the unity of the faith and 
of the church seemed to Calvin an untenable position. 
Calvin believed with all his heart in the unity of the 
church. Geographical and cultural differences he seemed 
ready to allow, but it does not seem that he included 
denominations in his thinking. The unity of the church 
Calvin based largely, I think, upon his emphasis on 
an interpretation of the article of the Apostles’ Creed, 
“I believe in the communion of saints.” For him the 
church is catholic because all over the world there is a 
brotherhood in Jesus Christ which unites the spirits of 
believing men together. That is why for Ananias Saul 
of Tarsus became “brother Saul.’’ Therefore, also, the 
Gentile Cornelius was received by Peter as a brother 
believer in Jesus Christ, even though the temperamental 
differences between Peter and Cornelius were appalling- 
ly great. Peter said, “Of a truth I perceive that God is 
no respecter of persons; but in every nation he that 
feareth him, and worketh righteousness, is accepted 
with him.” That is why Paul contended that the 
“middle wall of partition” had been broken down, and 
that in Christ there is ‘neither Greek nor Jew, barbarian, 
Scythian, bond or free.” All earthly relationships are 
transcended in him who is Lord of all, but that same 
Lord draws all who believe in him into a brotherhood 
that knows no divisions, and certainly nothing that 
separates. Calvin even says that to foster division in the 
church is to break the “conjugal relation” Christ has 
made with it. 

The second ground of Calvin’s thought at this point 
is that human faults, either in doctrine or in ethics, in 
nowise hinder a conscientious soul from receiving the 
full blessing that comes from a conscientious use of the 
means of grace. Since faith is the indispensable element 
for the reception of spiritual good, the lack of faith on 
the part of another, even though he sit next in church, 
cannot hinder a true believer from being edified through 
the use of the means of grace. God has been willing to 
deposit the revelation of his grace with the believing 
community, the church, and no demonstration of unfaith 
in the church can nullify that grace when there are 
believing souls whose piety and conscientiousness enable 
them to receive these blessings. 

The third ground used by Calvin is his conviction 
that discipline is not of the essence of church life. Our 
Belgic Confession teaches that the marks of a true 
church are three—the preaching of the Word, the ad- 
ministration of the Sacraments, and discipline. Most of 
us have been brought up to think of these three as 
traditional and unquestionable. Calvin frequently re- 
peats his teaching, however, that the marks of church 
are two—the pure preaching of the Word, and the 
administration of the sacraments according to the institu- 
tion of Christ. Now that difference of teaching is fun- 
damental. If discipline is of the essence of the church, 
it is obvious that weakness, misunderstanding, or error 
at the points of doctrine or morals destroys the very 
being of the church. Thus, to protect the institution it 
is obligatory to refuse to tolerate even the slightest 
defection in the church. If, however, discipline is not 
of the essence of the church, but pertains rather to its 
well-being only, it must follow that impurity and all! 
the weaknesses to which human kind are heir cannot 
destroy the church. It happens so often that discipline 
within the church is in terms of the cgnsciences of men 


rather than in terms of the Scripture itself. For that 
reason discipline often separates instead of unites. 
Calvin was not opposed to discipline, but he strongly 
advised a type of discipline which would tend to elevate 
the commitments of the people from one degree to a 
higher, until by sanctification they had bound them- 
selves strongly into the life and positions of the church. 

You see, this great reformer really believed that the 
church is built ultimately upon the elective grace of 
God. It is not a man-made institution, nor does it 
depend, in the last analysis, for its continuance upon 
human interest and programs. “Upon this rock I will 
build my church; and the gates of hell shall not 
prevail against it” is a word of our Christ upon 
which Calvin counted heavily. “Elect according to the 
foreknowledge of God’ was another word of Scripture 
he felt tremendously important to his thinking. The 
church is God’s building and Jesus Christ is its chief 
cornerstone. Such a church cannot fail. “God is in the 
midst of her; she shall not be moved.” ‘That is a 
tremendous thought when we relate it to all the various 
experiences that befell first Israel, God’s Old Testament 
covenant people, and then the church, God’s New Testa- 
ment covenant community. In all the experiences which 
befell Israel, most of them discouraging and dishearten- 
ing, God was still among his people. Elijah said, 
“They have slain thy prophets with the sword: and I, 
even I only, am left; and they seek my life, to take it 
away.” But God answered, ‘Yet have I left me seven 
thousand in Israel, all the knees which have not bowed 
to Baal.” And later, after all the people had been deport- 
ed to Babylon, and had come under the chastising rod of 
God, a divine Providence raised up Cyrus who issued the 
word that all who would of the people of Israel were 
permitted to return to the land of their nativity. Under 
Zetubbabel, Nehemiah, and Ezra only a fraction of 
Israel returned, but for God that was Israel. There was 
no frustration, no defeat, no failure. With a kind of 
triumphant note the tribes are mentioned in the New 
Testament. Israel had fulfilled its destiny, and had 
brought forth “the seed” through which God had 
planned to carry his redemptive program forward. 

It has not been otherwise in the history of the Chris- 
tian Church. There have been times when things looked 
dark, and when it seemed that, through opposition, 
lethargy, secularism, the church stood to lose ground 
and to be eclipsed. But—it never has happened, and 
my faith tells me it never will happen. Russia will not 
forget God, Japan has not forgotten God, China is not 
forgetting God, and in America we shall not forget God 
and His redemptive compassion in Christ Jesus. This 
is God’s church; God is in the midst of her, she shall 
not be moved. “The blood of the martyrs is the seed 
of the church.” Her most difficult days have always 
brought forth her best spirit. ‘““Whom the Lord loveth 
he chasteneth,” but, “We have received a kingdom 
which cannot be moved.” Amen and amen! 

I should like, for the rest, to write a bit about 
Calvin’s teaching on the power possessed by the church. 
Calvin gives three lengthy chapters to the discussion of 
this aspect of the life of the church, which means that 
he considered this a very important subject. Such it 
certainly was in his day, because Protestantism came to 
take positions against the church of Rome on the subject 
of the power of the church. Of course, Rome insisted 
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that her power was both to teach and to rule. Protes- 
tantism would not object to Rome’s right to teach, but 
it surely did take vigorous exception to Rome’s conten- 
tion that she also had the right to rule even in civic 
matters. Over against that teaching of Rome, Protes- 
tantism had promulgated two fe saree normative 
authority of the Scripture, and the universal priesthood 
of believers. The implications of these two cardinal 
Reformation principles gave Calvin the ammunition he 
needed with which to destroy the teachings of Roman- 
ism, and with which also to state affirmatively what are 
the boundaries of the church’s authority. 

It may be said at once that it was a basic conviction 
of Calvin that the power of the church is only spiritual. 
In this he was very consistent because, by earlier state- 
ment, he had made it clear that the church is the em- 
bodiment of a spiritual, redemptive program. It can, and 
does, happen that the physical properties of a worship- 
ing group do place a church before civic and other obli- 
gations, but no church exists primarily to discharge 
temporal obligations. The church exists to build the 
Kingdom of God. Of course, Romanists justify their 
teaching by maintaining that the church is the Kingdom 
of God. We Protestants have always maintained that 
the church, the visible organization, builds the Kingdom 
which grows up within the church as a permanent 
building rises within the scaffolding. Now, that King- 
dom is described with many metaphors in the Scripture, 
but beneath all the metaphors and parabolic teaching 
lies the truth that the Kingdom is constituted of regen- 
erate persons whose spiritual commitments are to Jesus 
Christ so that they become like Christ, and body forth 
his transforming love. Persons come to such commit- 
ments only by Spirit-directed decisions of their wills. 
So the changes come not from the outside by external 
authority, but from within because of great inner com- 
pulsions of the Spirit. So Calvin justified himself in his 
contention that the authority of the church and its 
power are spiritual, and spiritual only. Thus he main- 
tained that the authority of the church operates in three 
areas—doctrine, legislation, and jurisdiction. He says, 
“The power of the church is not to be depreciated, yet 
it must be circumscribed by certain limits, that it may 
not be extended in every direction, according to the 
caprice of men.” Let us think about each of these men- 
tioned areas of church power. 

Concerning the matter of doctrine Calvin taught that 
the power of the church: is limited by the Word of God. 
The church has no right to formulate any teaching 
except such as emerges from the Scripture. The pro- 
phets of the Old Testament always prefaced their words 
with the statement, ‘Thus saith the Lord.’’ Moses spoke 
so that the people of Israel recognized his words to be 
the word of God. And in the New Testament the Lord 
Jesus, who was God incarnate, and the apostles who 
followed him, communicated to men only such doc- 
trines as had been given to them. Unless it was the 
Word of God they spoke, these servants of his had no 
word of divine teaching to present to men. It took a 
long time for all these communications from God to 
receive written form, but at last the book of divine 
words was finished, and that is the Word of God for 
all those who live in these last days—the days that are 
designated Anno Domini. God’s last word was spoken 
through the incarnate Son of his love. The church 


must teach what is included in the Scripture, but the 
last word of doctrine has been spoken there. The life 
of the churcla is suspended from the Word of God. As 
Calvin states it, “God denies to man the right of pro- 
mulgating any new article of faith, in order that he 
alone may be our Master in spiritual doctrine as he alone 
is true beyond all possibility of deceiving or being de- 
ceived. This reason is no less applicable to the whole 
Church than to every individual believer.” Of course, 
that fits in perfectly with Paul’s caution not to be “sub- 
ject to ordinances after the commandments and doctrines 
of men.” The only acceptable ground of doctrine which 
Christians may acknowledge is the divinely given Word 
of God. By that rule individual Christians and the 
whole believing community alike are limited. 

When Calvin discusses the power of legislation in the 
church he sets up a rigid and inflexible limitation. He 
states that the church has no power whatever to formu- 
late legislation which in any wise binds the consciences 
of men. There is a power of legislation that properly 
belongs to the church, but the bounds are set for that 
power by the inherent and ultimate integrity of individ- 
ual conscience. It is a cardinal principle of the Christian 
message that al believer in Jesus Christ has come into an 
experience of liberty with Christ Jesus that makes un- 
broken fellowship with him to be the arbiter of con- 
duct. “Human traditions” are no guide, because Chris- 
tian character does not grow toward its center from the 
outside, but rather from the central core of spiritual 
commitment out into all of life. At the core of the 
human heart is conscience, and that conscience is related 
to God alone. This is so much so, that many have 
spoken of consciences as the voice of God to them. 
When that conscience has been touched by the regener- 
ating Holy Spirit, we may be sure that such a conscience 
is the voice of God to that man. It is only as a Christian 
listens to that voice from within which has in turn 
listened to the voice of God that comes from the Word, 
that he makes progress in his moral and spiritual life. 
For the church to lay upon the consciences of men any 
ecclesiastical rules to which they must conform is for 
the church to trespass upon a domain which God has 
solemnly reserved for himself. God has stated in his 
Word what he requires of each and every man, and 
there is nothing that may be added by men. To add 
anything human is to put tawdry human gilt — what 
is already pure gold. God is the final guide in all 
conduct, and what he desires of us is not mere con- 
formity, but real honest obedience. There, after all, lies 
liberty, and there only. Only that man is free who 
accepts the will of God as the perfect rule for his life, 
and who acknowledges the divine sovereignty in all his 
acts. When a man has surrendered the citadel of con- 
science and lets another—even a church—legislate for 
him, he has surrendered the last citadel of selfhood. 
Only God can help a man really to become a man. 

Considering the jurisdiction of the church, Calvin 
teaches that it is only spiritual, and does not reside in 
a few only, but in the whole Christian community to 
which a person belongs. The power of jurisdiction is 
simply such as to guarantee order in the church, and 
among the individual members. Paul always appointed 
elders who were to “rule well,” and he spoke at Ephesus 
to the elders of the church “over the which the Holy 
Ghost hath made you overseers.” There certainly is the 
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area of jurisdiction in the life of the church. But how is 
it to be expressed? Rome said it meant domination over 
every area of experience, but Paul taught, and Calvin 
reiterated, that the power is to be limited to spiritual 
oversight over the lives of the members. Its purpose is 
to help to mould the lives of the members of the church 
so that there is no necessity for their coming under the 
direct jurisdiction of the state. The state has the power 
of the sword, and that sword has been given to the state 
for the restraint of evil. Evil results from unwillingness 
to conform to the established rules of society, and 
such unwillingness develops from misformed, rebellious 
spirits. Now, the work of the church is best understood 
when we think of it as being a constant, kindly super- 
vision over, and direction of, individual lives into such 
channels of conduct as will make the persons concerned 
to be wholesome, desirable members of society. That 
may be thought of in terms of discipline, but not the 


kind of discipline that is like the magistrate’s, but rather 
a discipline that corrects, admonishes, reproves, and 
leads life by the strong compulsions of spiritual control 
into the paths of conduct that demonstrate Christ's 
transforming power. 

The church is in the world to be Christ’s body. It 
is the covenant people of God. Its task is to be a pe- 
culiar people, a holy nation, a royal priesthood, a chosen 
generation in its own time. Its relationships are al- 
together spiritual ; its task is entirely spiritual ; its objec- 
tive is the development of spiritual personalities. God 
has identified himself with this church, and it has no 
other Biblical name than just that. It is the Christian 
church in the world, a worldwide brotherhood in Jesus 
Christ. It is the body of which he is the head; it is 
the bride of whom he is the bridegroom; it is the 
temple of which he is the pervading spirit; it is the 
organism of which he is the life. 


Our Knowled3e of God According, to John Calvin 


M. EUGENE OSTERHAVEN 


In one of the writings of Holy Scripture which is be- 
yond question one of the most beautiful and awe-inspir- 
ing passages to be found in all literature there is an inter- 
cessory prayer in which the Saviour of men poured out 
his heart in behalf of his disciples. Among the first 
words which fell from his sacred lips on that occasion 
were a few concerning his chief gift to men, that eternal 
life which he had given them. Then follows the re- 
vealing statement concerning this inestimable possession, 
“And this is life eternal, that they might know thee the 
only true God, and Jesus Christ, whom thou hast sent.’’! 
It is as if he had said that he had made known to them 
this “‘only true God” and that in that knowledge they 
had received an everlasting blessing. The life which he 
gave consisted in this knowledge and was maintained 
by it. 

"tt is obvious that this expression in John’s Gospel 
about the knowledge of God makes a claim which is 
highly significant. If a man can know God, the im- 
portance of all other knowledge pales in comparison 
with it, whereas if he does not learn to know him, he 
misses that which is most necessary in life. But John 
is not alone in his appreciation of this truth. Other 
writers of Scripture speak about it also, as a glance at a 
concordance shows. It is, therefore, surprising to recall 
the large number of thinkers in the recent past who have 
disparaged any attempt to make inquiry into the prob- 
lem of the knowledge of God. Kant, the sensational 
psychologists like James Mill, John Stuart Mill, Herbert 
Spencer et al., the agnostics like T. H. Huxley, the 
positivists like Auguste Comte, and Schleiermacher and 
Ritschl, and many lesser luminaries were profoundly 
influenced by the spirit of agnosticism. Concerning the 
second half of the last century Bavinck has written that 
“agnosticism dominated nearly everything. All meta- 
physics was eschewed; men had an aversion to specula- 
tion; that only stood which was positive and belonged 
to the domain of the exact sciences. Theology came 
under the fear of this agnosticism to such a_degree that 
it almost ceased trying to speak of the knowledge of 
God. It tried as much as possible to exclude all meta- 


physics and to limit itself to ‘the religious’... . It was 
ashamed of its own name and allowed itself to be re- 
christened a science of religion.” 2 

That there has been a remarkable revival of interest 
in theology in general and the problem of the knowl- 
edge of God in particular in the last few decades is 
weil-known to every student of theology. The writings 
of Barth and Brunner alone are sufficient evidence. 
What I propose to do in this paper is to go to John 
Calvin, the same source to which Barth and Brunner 
went in their study of this problem, and to set down 
very briefly what the Reformer meant by this expression 
and how he considered it to arise in the minds of men. 

When Calvin placed at the beginning of his Cate- 
chism of the Church of Geneva the question, ‘What 
is the principal end of human life?’ and answered, “It 
is to know God,” he showed clearly his agreement with 
Scripture in the importance that he gave to this subject. 
His other writings indicate a like emphasis. 

Presupposing the fact of God, his creation of man 
with a capacity to know him, and the belief that God 
has actually communicated knowledge of himself to 
man, Calvin developed a doctrine of general revelation 
by which we mean that he believed that God has mani- 
fested himself, and continues to do so, in the entire 
created world and that that revelation would have been 
sufficient “if Adam had stood blameless,” 57 integer ste- 
tisset Adam. It is, therefore, a genuine revelation and 
not, as in theological liberalism, a so-called revela- 
tion in which human reason and intuition reach 
out with their own rational activity and feelings 
to discover the Lord of the universe. General revela- 
tion to Calvin is not philosophical and_ religious 
theorizing by man, or any natural system of reli- 
gion which man has established; these are only the 
sinful products of perverted human reason. It is instead 
a gift of God to all men, regardless of their response or 
lack of response to it, by which the whole created world 
bears in itself a testimony to its Maker. 

If a person wishes to see Calvin’s profound apprecia- 
tion for God’s self-manifestation in creation, he has but 
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to peruse Chapters 3 and 5 of Book I of the Institutes, 
or to recall how in the Geneva Catechism of 1545, 
where Calvin meant to do no more than to summarize 
the chief doctrines of the Christian faith, he devoted one 
question to the subject of general revelation. After the 
question and answer on “God the Father Almighty,” 
it is asked, “Wherefore do you add, Creator of heaven 
and earth?” The response is, “Inasmuch as he has made 
himself known to us by his works; in which also he is 
to be sought by us. For our understanding is not capable 
of comprehending his essence. The world itself, there- 
fore, is as it were a glass, in which we may discern him 
as far as it is for our benefit to know him.” Calvin 
avers that the fact, that God has impressed a knowledge 
of himself upon every human mind by the very con- 
stitution of our nature, is taught in Scripture and is 
proved by the universality of religion, by idolatry, by 
the introduction of superstitions into religion, and by 
the fact of conscience. None of these phenomena can 
be explained satisfactorily apart from belief in the in- 
nate knowledge of God, according to the Genevan. The 
aspect of general revelation which receives even greater 
treatment in his works, however, is God’s revelation of 
himself in that part of creation which lies everywhere 
about us. In studying that part of his teaching, one ob- 
serves certain emphases which stand out with particular 
prominence. The universe in its entirety and in its 
several parts is seen to be an actual revelation of God; 
man himself is described as God’s chief revelation of 
himself; the beauty of the revelation in creation is 
stressed; there is an emphasis on the sin of failing to 
respond to such a clear revelation; and the reformer 
makes much of the practical usefulness of the doctrine. 

Throughout his Institutes, commentaries, and sermons, 
Calvin uses certain expressions to set forth his meaning 
concerning creation as a revelation of God. The world 
is often described as a “‘mirror,” speculum, in which we 
may contemplate the otherwise invisible deity. Creation 
is also described as a “theater,” theatrum, spectaculum, 
for displaying the glory of God, and as an “image,” 
imago, of its maker which is constantly before us. In the 
strongest language possible the author asserts and re- 
asserts his point that God has revealed himself in the 
world of nature. 

In attempting to evaluate Calvin’s doctrine, one sees 
that it is thoroughly Biblical. As elsewhere, so here 
the theologian stays close to what has been written. 
Further, his doctrine caused him to see God in every- 
thing. It enabled him to see that God sustains a point 
of contact with the world and to explain the rise of the 
natural religions. It was the presupposition of his doc- 
trine of special revelation and of his doctrine of sin; 
and he always saw general revelation as insufficient to 
lead man, in his present state, to a true knowledge of 
God. 

In considering the fact that general revelation gives 
God a point of contact which he sustains to his rational 
creation, even though it has sinned against him, the 
Barth-Brunner controversy of the last decade comes to 
mind. That both of these contemporary thinkers are 
deeply interested in religious epistemology and that they 
have made a profound study of Calvin, we have already 
intimated. But whereas Brunner manifests general agree- 
ment with Calvin in the matter of general revelation and 
the point of contact, Ankniipfungspunkt, which God sus- 


tains to man in his lost state, Barth feels that the doc- 
trine of general revelation is certain to compromise the 
“sola gratia” of the reformation and weaken the witness 
of “the Scriptural revelation as the only norm of our 
knowledge of God and as the only source of our salva- 
tion,” die Schriftoffenbarung als alleinige Norm unserer 
Gotteserkenntnis und als Quelle unseres Heils. 
Therefore any endeavor to speak about general revela- 
tion is “flatly denied,” randweg abzulehnen. When tead- 
ing Barth one is inclined to sympathize with Brunner 
when the latter asks why Barth should so twist the ob- 
vious meaning of Scripture; and one knows the answer 
after he has read the “Fiinftes Kapitel: Die Erkenntnis 
Gottes” in Barth’s Die Kirchliche Dogmatik and has 
studied his conception of revelation. The first reason is 
because of his mortal fear of any norm or source of 
information about God existing outside the Word itself. 
He, therefore, refuses to see creation as a revelation of 
God which exists alongside the Bible. The second tea- 
son is a one-sided conception of revelation in which he 
denies that there is an Offenbartheit Gottes, a lasting, 
established revelation. Revelation to Barth is always 
only “act,” which is only one side of the Biblical idea 
of revelation, according to Calvin. 

In spite of the clarity and sufficiency of the general 
revelation as such, man, apart from special revelation, 
finds himself without a true knowledge of God. The 
reason for this fact is that sin, originating in the fall of 
our first parents, has thoroughly corrupted our intellect, 
according to Calvin. Although the philosophers, and 
the Church fathers influenced by them, have entertained 
exalted ideas concerning the powers of natural reason, 
its true condition is sad indeed. Its understanding of 
terrestrial things may be true so far as it goes, but con- 
cerning spiritual matters “the most sagacious of man- 
kind are blinder than moles.” If anyone wishes to know 
Calvin’s mind on the condition of unaided human tea- 
son in its present state, let him read the second chapter 
of the second book of the Institutes from which the 
above and the following quotations are taken. The best 
proofs of the impotence of natural reason are the phil- 
osophets, through whose writings are scattered observa- 
tions concerning God, but who always betray a confused 
imagination. For unassisted human reason “neither ap- 
proaches, nor tends, nor directs its view towards this 
truth, to understand who is the true God, or in what 
character he will manifest himself to us.” 

The lack of understanding under which man labors, 
however, is not only an ignorance, but a voluntary per- 
version of what truth there remains in him. The im- 
pious wilfully shut their own eyes, and those who do 
not believe strive against their own understanding in 
seeking to eliminate the true God from their lives. Our 
sin, therefore, argues Calvin4, is not only a negative lack 
of knowledge; it is ignorance conjoined to a vicious 
disposition which leads to a willful perversion from the 
truth. The darkness which is in us leads to pride and 
vanity and to one thousand other errors. Because there 
is this voluntary character of our blindness, our guilt 
becomes the greater and our sin leads us farther from 
God. 

The only knowledge of God which the natural man 
still possesses, therefore, is that there is a deity and that 
he is an executor of moral judgments. But Calvin is 
careful to point out that sin never so thoroughly destroys 
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the nature of man that he no longer feels something 
concerning the divine person. Man is always respon- 
sible and is always guilty because he is sinning against 
what light there is still in him. However, beyond the 
feeling that there is a god and that he does execute 
moral judgments, man knows little concerning him. 


From this conclusion of the reformer certain corol- 
laries can be drawn. The first is that there is no room 
in Calvin’s doctrine for a science of natural theology 
existing independent of and prior to special revelation. 
How could there be when man’s perversion is such that 
he is certain to corrupt whatever knowledge of God 
which he still possesses? This is a very interesting and 
important position of the reformer, but space forbids 
our developing it here. Brunner, in his later works, 
agrees herein with the reformer, and Karl Barth, as is 
well known, vociferously denies all possibility of a 
natural theology. It is interesting to note in passing that 
Calvin offers no “proofs” for the existence of God. It 
was at a later period in Protestant theology that these 
celebrated arguments, under the influence of an inde- 
pendent natural theology, gave the Church a rational 
theology. Faith, to Calvin, was its own proof and need- 
ed no further argument. 


A further corollary to Calvin’s doctrine of the effect 
of sin on our knowledge of God is that man, in spite 
of his sin, is still an image-bearer of God. It is inter- 
esting for reasons of comparative study to note that 
Brunner agrees with this position of the reformer, 
while Barth denies the retention of the divine image 
after sin. Calvin sees even unregenerate man as an 
image-bearer because of his understanding of man’s 
possession of the divine image in a two-fold sense. 
Even though the image is lost in the one sense, it is 
retained in the other. 


General revelation no longer being able to bring man 
to a knowledge of God because of man’s sin, a special 
revelation is needed if he is to know his Creator. This 
special revelation, instituted soon after man’s fall into 
sin, constitutes the holy center of history. Unlike the 
general revelation which is given to every member of 
the human race, God’s special message to man is given 
to a chosen line and community, the elect whom God 
has determined to unite in a more close and familiar 
relationship to himself. To these persons is given a 
message the substance of which is recorded in the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments as the Pro- 
testant Church has them, the reformer having excluded 
the Apocrypha from the canon of the Bible. Declaring 
the Scriptures to be authoritative because of their divine 
Author, Calvin believed that they should receive careful, 
scientific handling and saw in them a unified message 
inspired by God, given to provide man with a new 
source of knowledge concerning him and to supplement 
and validate general revelation. 


Inasmuch as the weakness under which man labors is 
an internal weakness, the gift of a new revelation would 
be incomplete and ineffective unless an internal work of 
grace were to accompany it. This Calvin conceived 
under the testimony of the Holy Spirit, one of the very 
important conceptions in his system of thought. This 
testimony is necessary, according to Calvin, so that 
Scripture may have its own authority and not have to 
rest on the judgment of men. Moreover, inasmuch as 
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the Church, as the apostle testifies, is “built upon the 
foundation of the apostles and prophets,” the doctrine 
of the apostles and prophets must have been antecedent 
to the Church since without it the Church could never 
have existed. Calvin is also interested in the testimony 
of the Holy Spirit because of its relation to faith. The 
Spirit illumines the understanding, confirms the heart, 
and is the author of faith. Since Scripture is self-authen- 
ticating, carrying with it its own evidence, the testimony 
of the Spirit renders other, purely rational proofs, 
wholly unnecessary. There are, however, certain argu- 
ments concerning Scripture which can be used to refute 
calumniators and to serve as secondary aids to our belief. 
Witnessing through the Scriptures alone, the effect of 
the Spirit’s testimony is to produce within the hearts of 
elect persons a true knowledge of God. 

The reasons that led Calvin to use this expression, 
“the knowledge of God,” were that it is Scriptural, that 
he observed that knowledge is essential to faith, and 
that he reacted against the Roman Catholic doctrine of 
implicit faith taught in his day. When he used the 
term, ‘knowledge of God,” he did not mean a compre- 
hension of God, nor a perfect knowledge. Nor did he 
mean a bare knowledge of the intellect devoid of all 
feeling or will, but he meant a knowledge of the whole 
man so that it is of the heart as well as of the head. 
True knowledge of God, therefore, is synonymous with 
faith, as Calvin shows in his various writings, but es- 
pecially in the Institutes where the one expression is 
substituted for the other constantly. This knowledge is 
not a weak, vacillating opinion, but includes a sense 
of certainty of its object and his veracity. It is a unique 
knowledge, superior to every other kind of understand- 
ing, inasmuch as it is a heavenly knowledge imparted 
by God himself. Moreover, it is not only theoretical, 
but is highly practical in its nature. Its object is the 
eternal God as he has manifested himself in his in- 
carnate Son, Jesus Christ. Christ, therefore, is the key 
to all knowledge of deity. Who knows him knows God, 
whereas the person who knows him not has no true 
knowledge of the divine person. 


1. John 17:3 

2. Herman Bavinck, Gereformeerde Dogmatiek. 4 vols. (Kam- 
pen: J. H. Bos, 1906), II, 19f. 

3. John Calvin, Institutes of the Christian Religion. 2 vols. 
(Pres. Board of Christian Education, 1932), Trans. by John 
Allen. J, 2, 1. 

4. 1,3, 35, A, 2, 4, 
8. 
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Seminary Highlishts 


A resume of the activities so far this term reveals 
that the seminary has been a lively place. Students have 
had many preaching appointments, the Adelphic Society 
has sponsored a variety of weekly programs, and the 
regular classroom work has been meanwhile performed. 
In addition, lecturers have appeared from time to time 
who have sustained the interest of all who heard them. 


An outstanding event of the season was the annual 
faculty reception which this year occurred on October 7 
at Trinity Church. Guest speaker was Mr. J. Caesar of 
Muskegon. Mr. Caesar spent a year in England as an 
exchange teacher. He related his experiences abroad in 
an interesting manner and showed colored slides. 


The enrollment of the seminary was finally com- 
pleted upon the arrival of two Chinese friends, Mr. 
Peter Hsieh and Mr. Wesley Shao. Each student has a 
unique background. They are originally from our Amoy 
Mission and both are graduates of Fukien Christian 
University. Mr. Hsieh served recently as the interpreter 
for Dr. E. Stanley Jones while the latter was on a speak- 
ing tour in China. Mr. Shao had, for the three years 
prior to his departure for the United States, been dean 
and teacher in the Westminster High School of Manila. 


There was a very favorable reaction to the exchange 
of fellowship resulting from the meeting of students 
and faculty members of Calvin and Western Seminaries 
which took place on October 11 at Grand Rapids. The 
meeting was sponsored under the auspices of the Corps 
Club of Calvin Seminary. Activities were initiated with 
a competitive enterprise in the form of a softball game, 
following which a program was presented in the chapel 
and refreshments were served in the parlors of Calvin 
Seminary. Western is grateful to Calvin for a most 
pleasant evening. 


On October 14 a dynamic personality appeared on 
the campus when the Rev. Boude Moore addressed the 
student body on “A New Day in Japan.” Appearing to 
several of the classes separately, he imparted enthusiasm 
to the students generally as he displayed his eagerness 
to resume work in Japan. Mr. Moore, a former army 
officer and now under appointment to return to Japan 
as a missionary, was introduced to the student body by 
Dr. Pieters. 


A man with a genuine southern accent was in our 
midst on October 24 in the person of Dr. Wm. Childs 
Robinson of Columbia Theological Seminary, Decatur, 
Ga. Dr. Robinson was in Michigan for several addresses 
in Holland-Grand Rapids vicinity. His subject at the 
seminary was ‘The Son of God.” 


The Jewish Chautauqua was represented at the sem- 
inary on October 26 when Rabbi Albert M. Shulman 
of South Bend, Indiana, preesnted an address on ‘The 
Jewish Concept of God.” 


Three visitors appeared in rapid succession during the 
first week of November. The Rev. Calvin Meury, the 


Secretary of Youth Work of the R.C.A., gave relevant 
suggestions about youth problems. Miss Pearl Rosser, 
representative of the International Council of Religious 
Education, spoke specifically on graded Christian educa- 
tion. The Rev. R. H. Van Appledorn, the minister of 
the Dutch Reformed Church in London, England, told 
us about the origin and nature of the church he serves. 


During the week of November 15-19 special stress 
was laid on the subject of “Missions.” Those present 
with us to direct our thinking were the Rev. and Mrs. 
John R. Kempers, from the Reformed Church Mission 
in old Mexico, and Dr. F. M. Potter, Secretary of the 
Board of Foreign Missions. Mr. Kempers and Dr. Pot- 
ter each spoke to the separate classes and to the student 
body as a group. On November 16 the faculty wives 
entertained the Adelphians with Mrs. Kempers as the 
guest speaker. Mrs. Kempers supplemented her remarks 
with colored slides of the work being carried on in 
Mexico. The seminary was privileged to have the Kem- 
pers as guests immediately prior to their departure again 
to the land of their adoption. 


Beardslee Library is the more complete after the 
addition of a steel filing cabinet, the oik to the school 
of the Class of 1949. Acting librarian this semester is 
Mrs. Phil Baron, of Holland. 


The Adelphians (the seminary wives) are taking a 
course under Dr. Pieters this term. The subject for his 
lectures is the Book of Revelation. 


Students from the seminary have had the privilege of 
presenting a series of morning meditations over WHTC, 
the broadcasting station of the city of Holland. 


An impressive prayer service was conducted at the 
close of chapel exercises on December 6. A telegram 
had been received from Westminster School in Manila, 
P.I., informing the seminary of special Christian ser- 
vices being conducted at the Manila school at the time. 
The student body and faculty of the seminary were led 
in prayer by Mr. Wesley Shao who addressed God in his 
native Chinese tongue. The distance of some nine thou- 
sand miles was abrogated as prayers were offered in be- 
half of our Christian friends in Manila. East met West 
in a unity of spirit and all realized anew that ‘In Christ 
There Is No East or West.” 


A brief Thanksgiving recess was enjoyed by the stu- 
dents and faculty. After being dismissed for Thanks- 
giving Day, students resumed their work again on 
November 29. 


The chapel committee has been instrumental in bring- 
ing to the seminary local and visiting ministers for the 
purpose of conducting the morning devotions. Among 
those appearing have been Dr. G. T. Vander Lugt, 
President of Central College, the Rev. Raymond Dene- 
kas, ’43, of Lennox, South Dakota, the Rev. Marion de 
Velder, of Hope Church, Holland, the Rev. Henry 
Mouw, ’43, of Sixth Church, Holland, the Rev. Bastian 
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Kruithof, of First Church, Holland, the Rev. Henry 
Ter Keurst, ’18, of Trinity Church, Holland, and the 
Rev. Bert Brower, '26, now serving on the Board of 
Education of the Reformed Church. 


The Adelphic Society has been meeting regularly 
throughout the fall. There has been an interesting va- 
riety of programs. The activities of the society were 
duly opened with a picnic on October 4 at Tunnel 
Park, near Holland. After horseshoes, softball, and 
plenty of fresh air, the men consumed copious quanti- 
ties of picnic victuals. The Rev. Herman Rosenberg, 
’43, pastor of the Central Park Church, was present as 
guest speaker at the firelight devotional exercises. 

On October 11 the society listened to a report on mis- 
sions in China by the Rev. Peter De Jong, pastor of the 
East Saugatuck Christian Reformed Church. Mr. De 
Jong, who also showed moving pictures of China, was 
only recently evacuated from the Orient where he was 
serving as a missionary. 

Another meeting of special interest was one in which 
four laymen of the surrounding area were called in to 
discuss the topic: ““A Layman’s View of the Ministry.” 
The four men were Mr. Henry Brink of Hamilton, Mr. 
George Beld of Grand Rapids, Mr. R. Kruizenga of 
Spring Lake, and Mr. Veenstra of Muskegon. This 
meeting was of further significance because it signified 


the opening of the renovated social room beneath 
Zwemer Hall for regular use. The Adelphic Society 
now feels as if it has a home. 

In late October Mr. John De Vries, of Grand Rapids, 
appeared on the program to demonstrate techniques of 
child evangelism. 

The meeting just prior to the Thanksgiving recess 
was of a special nature. Various bounties of the harvest 
were brought in as a visible reminder of the season. A 
brief program, highlighted by the appropriate remarks 
of Dr. Henry Voogd, '44, teacher of Bible at Hope 
College, was followed by refreshments and fellowship. 

On December 5 the Alpha Chi Society of Hope Col- 
lege entertained the Adelphic Society. The Rev. How- 
ard Maatman, ’45, of the South Haven Church, pre- 
sented a mediation to the combined group. 

The traditional Christmas party was sponsored on 
Monday, December 12, in the parlors of Zwemer Hall. 
The decorating committee had done its work particular- 
ly well and the holiday spirit was in great evidence. Af- 
ter a preliminary period of recreation, the group as- 
sembled for a program consisting of caroling, several 
musical numbers, a reading, and a brief message by the 
Rev. Charles Wissink, ’33, pastor of Fifth Church of 
Grand Rapids. The meeting was appropriately climaxed 
by a fellowship hour during which refreshments were 
served. 


Book Reviews 


God Was in Christ, by Donald M. Baillie, New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1948. Pp. 213. $2.75. 

The Scriptural title of this book has a subtitle: Az Essay on 
Incarnation and Atonement. Dr. Donald M. Baillie, a Scottish 
theologian in his own right, dedicates this work to his brother 
John. It is not written at all with a note of finality, but as a 
humble search after truth. Extreme Christological views are 
considered and criticized and a middle position is sought. This 
is not an elementary introduction to the subject because the as- 
sumption is that the reader appreciates the Christological issues 
raised by the Form Criticism of Bultmann and the Crisis The- 
ology of Barth and Brunner. 

There are three main parts to the book: a critique of present- 
day Christological tendencies and theories (chs.I-IV), an essay 
on the Incarnation (chs.V-VI), and an essay on the Atone- 
ment (chs. VII-VIII) with an epilogue on the Church (ch. 
IX). 

The author speaks of ‘Christology at the Cross-Roads’’ be- 
cause in the last half century new elements, so opposite, have 
entered into the Christological picture. The “Jesus of history” 
movement has done away with docetic views of Christ and 
made it clear that he was a historical character. In recent years, 
Form Criticism and neo-orthodox theology have taken the op- 
posite trend, belittling historical facts and exalting the dogma 
of the God-man. Dr. Baillie contends that the discovery of the 
“Jesus of history’ was a “recovery of something which is vital 
to Christian faith’’ (p.53), but that the historical Jesus is not 
enough. To those who ask, “Why introduce mystification 
again by calling him divine?” he gives a twofold answer. 
First, that the whole Christian apprehension of God is bound 
up with Christology and “that a true Christology will tell us 
not simply that God is like Christ, but that God was in 
Christ” (p.66). Secondly, that a Christian conception of his- 
tory is based upon Christology. However, the Christian doctrine 
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of the Incarnation does not mean that Jesus was not a man but 
a God. He was not some kind of an intermediate being, 
neither God nor man in the full sense. Jesus was not God 
inhabiting a human body for thirty years on earth, his physical 
organism human but his mind divine. He was fully God and 
fully man. 

In chapter IV the writer discusses three trends in modern 
Christological thought. (1) Anhypostasia, which teaches that 
Jesus had no distinct human personality, not a man but Man, 
is an oversimplification which roes not do justice to the fullness 
of his humanity. (2) The Kenotic Theory suggests that the 
world was without the Divine Christ during our Lord’s earthly 
life, that he changed from God to man then back to God again. 
Here there is no union of God and man and no permanence 
of the humanity of Christ. (3) Professor Karl Heim'’s teaching 
that in Jesus we have a living contemporary to lead us to God, 
whose leadership we must unquestionably follow, is found to 
be untrue to both the historical life of Jesus and to human 
experience. 

After the inadequacy of modern views has been revealed, the 
author finds the best answer in a paradox. He claims that at 
many points in our Christian faith we run into paradox. The 
doctrine of creation—creatio ex nihilo—and the doctrine of 
providence are paradoxical. The central paradox, however, is 
the paradox of Grace wherein the Christian man ascribes 
every good thing in him to God and yet at the same time dis- 
claims no personal responsibility. Paul expressed it this way: 
“By the grace of God I am what I am: and his grace which 
was bestowed upon me was not found vain; but I labored 
more abundantly than they all: yet not I, but the grace of God 
which was with me” (I Cor. 15:10). This central paradox 
throws light on the paradox of the Incarnation when it is 
noted that Jesus was the only one who threw himself solely on 
God’s grace. “The God-Man is the only man who claims 
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nothing for Himself, but all for God’ (p. 127). Dr. Baillie 
concludes, “If we take these things in earnest, we have as it 
appears to me, at least an approach to the ‘mysterium Christi’ 
which will enable us to combine the most transcendent claims 
of a full and high Christology with the frankest recognition of 
the humanity of the historical Jesus’ (p. 131). 

In a discussion of the Trinity, the author fears that the usual 
explanation of the Trinity—three persons of one essence—is 
an oversimplification of a mystery. The paradox of grace is 
the key to an understanding of the Trinity. 

In order to show the need of atonement, the futility of the 
modern man’s efforts toward morality apart from the forgive- 
ness of sins is shown. Man cannot atone for his own sins by 
leaving them behind. “His attempts defeat themselves, and 
there is no solution of his moral problem until God comes in” 
(p. 171). However, God does not freely forgive. His love 
necessitates a costly reconciliation. The atonement is all of 
God. In relating the Cross of Christ to the divine atonement, 
Dr. Baillie asserts that Jesus died as a “friend of sinners” and 
that the crucifixion of Jesus set men to thinking of the re- 
deeming love of God. 

I feel that the weakest part of the whole book is the discus- 
sion of the atonement. Why men need forgiveness is made 
plain, but the necessity of the divine atonement is not clear. A 
costly reconciliation is well advocated as over against a good- 
natured indulgence, but the complete basis for it is the love of 
God, with little acknowledgement of any other quality in God| 
“God must be inexorable towards our sins; not because He is 
just, but because He is loving’ (p. 173). The extensive love 
of God in the atonement may well be emphasized, but not to 
the exclusion of other considerations. ; 

The relation of the Cross of Christ to the atonement is not 
satisfying. I feel that the author has gone too far in the ap- 
plication of Jesus as the “friend of sinners.” It is questioned 
that Jesus went to the Cross with the knowledge that he was 
to make atonement for the sins of the world. The element of 
propitiation is belittled and the glory of the Cross of Christ 
seems to lie in the impression that it gave to men of the re- 
deeming love of God. Dr. Baillie’s conception of the place 
that the Cross of Christ has in the divine atonement is admit- 
tedly uncertain when he claims: ‘There is in the New Testa- 
ment no uniformity of conception as to how this sacrifice 
brings about the reconciliation” (p. 188). In general I would 
say that the writer has gone too far in his effort to preserve the 
humanity of Jesus. 

On the whole, this is a good book. In the first few chapters 
there is a fine survey of modern Christological thought with 
errors exposed. The paradox of the Incarnation is well pre- 
sented. The full deity of Christ is preserved with his full 
humanity. The Bible is considered the authority and is often 
quoted. 

The author’s fear of oversimplification which loses half the 
truth is well taken. The humility of his presentation, the ab- 
sence of cocksureness, is wholesome. We must not be content 
with the thinking of past generations. “That is the perennial 
task of theology: to think out the meaning of the Christian 
conviction that God was incarnate in Jesus, that Jesus is God 
and Man” (p. 83). 

—J. RoBERT STEEGSTRA 


An Introduction to Reformed Dogmatics, by Auguste 
Lecerf. London: Lutterworth Press, 1949. Pp. 408. 25s. 
This book is, I think, properly advertised as being by ‘‘one 
of the ablest ‘reformed’ theologians of this century.” Professor 
Lecerf was an outstanding figure in French and World Re- 


formed Protestantism until his death in 1943. The present 
book is an introduction to what he had projected as a Re- 
formed Dogmatics, which he was unable to complete before 
his death. Since he is concerned with material which is prop- 
erly introductory to the study of theology as such, he is dealing 
only with the formal epistemological principles on the basis of 
which a Reformed Dogmatics can and must be constructed. 

The first half of the book deals with “The Nature of Re- 
ligious Knowledge,” the second with “The Foundations and 
Specification of Religious Knowledge.” The former, while it is 
deeply engrossed. in the problem of knowledge and shows some 
keen insights, yet cannot be called a comprehensive considera- 
tion of the epistemological problem. It seeks only to establish 
that the answer to the problem of religious knowledge must be 
that of moderate critical realism. Tacitly, this position is af- 
firmed on the ground that no other theory fits the Calvinistic 
theology; ostensibly, it is maintained on purely philosophical 
grounds. I think that we shall need to agree that if Protestant 
orthodoxy is to be fitted into the general scheme of epistemolo- 
gical theory it will fit here and nowhere else. We need to be 
cautioned, however, against the supposition that critical realism 
means the same thing to Lecerf as it means to philosophy. 
Critical realism in philosophy maintains that God exists apart 
from and independently of the subject, that he becomes an 
object of rational knowledge, but that there is a possibility of 
error in this “knowledge.” Hence it is necessary to introduce 
a criterion by which it is possible to determine the truth or 
falsity of our knowledge. Lecerf, and orthodoxy generally, 
agree that God exists independently of his being known and 
that he can be known. But the process by which he becomes 
known is no longer a process to be understood in philosophical 
sense, nor are the criteria any longer philosophical. God can be 
known, but by what are actually extra-epistemological process- 
es, namely, authoritative revelation. I am not questioning the 
right of Lecerf to use the term critical realism, but it should 
be made clear that his critical realism is materially different 
from a philosophical critical realism. 

The second half of the book deals with the nature and pos- 
sibility of apologetics, in which he indicates that the sole busi- 
ness of theology must be “not to test and verify the value of 
the faith, starting from a principle external to itself or to 
divine authority,” but to formulate and systematize “‘that 
which is given to it as revealed” (p. 195). Here he points out 
that Reformed theology will be orthodox because “it will lay 
down certain existential affirmations concerning God... . in 
contradistinction to dogmatic systems which formulate only 
‘economic’ affirmations and then judgments of value. But it 
will be truly dogmatic theology; it will not content itself with 
being a religious philosophy, because its existential judgments 
will not be the result of speculation but will be based on the 
positive revelation of God in His Word” (p. 192). In this 
declaration he has touched, I think, on what is essential in 
Protestant orthodoxy. He aims at no critical evaluation of 
orthodoxy but simply at a rigorously defended restatement of 
it. “The Canonical books of the Holy Scriptures are, for us, 
in the sense in which they were for our fathers, the source and 
the rule of faith . . . . Now we intend to live and die in the 
faith for which our martyrs suffered and died, because we be- 
lieve it to be true” (pp. 19f.). 

In evaluating the book, one cannot begin by questioning the 
right of the author to write this kind of book and to assume 
for himself this kind of limitation to the revealed Scriptures. 
This is in accordance with the traditional Protestant orthodox 
principle, and it is proper to ask how orthodoxy could pro- 
ceed on any other principle and still be orthodoxy. It is not 
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for this reason that I find it necessary to question its value, 
but for others. 

In the first place, his discussion of the relation between 
faith and reason, which in the nature of the presentation is 
just about his most fundamental problem, seems to me to be 
self-contradictory. One may, it would appear, choose.to present 
either a dogmatic theology or a rational one; but then it seems 
to me that the one who has chosen a dogmatic approach should 
be consistent in his approach. The question as to just how 
much validity Calvin attributed to natural theology is much 
debated and must be regarded as a moot one. Lecerf seems 
to be convinced that natural theology is impossible. “We 
cannot consent to make the affirmations of faith rest on fallible 
reasoning” (p. 28). “The role of speculative reason in theology 
is limited to understanding the revelation, to inferring by start- 
ing from principles, to organizing and finally to criticizing con- 
tradictory formulae” (p. 30). “The person who is not guided 
by a revelation” (in the traditional specific sense) “. . . . may 
approach the sanctuary, he may enter in and worship, but he 
will not have taken a single step towards God. The being 
whom he acknowledges and worships is an idol, the creation 
of his mind, a deformation resulting from a corrupt heart” 
(p. 142). These quotations seem to be clear enough. But then 
I do not know what to make of this other: “No man can by 
his own powers rediscover the true God, the normal knowledge 
of God. But there is no man who, in the depths of the pro- 
faned sanctuary of his own soul, does not perceive the presence 
of this God by the aid of an intuition whose certitude equals 
that which he has concerning the existence of all other beings’ 
(p. 40. Italics mine). In one context he declares that ‘‘we believe 
in the innate inability of the unregenerate to attain to God and 
divine things ‘by their intelligence or reason’’” (p. 218), but in 
another, “being a specific characteristic of human nature, re- 
ligion is a universal and indestructible fact. That is why, in 
spite of everything, the existence of God is experienced even 
by the unregenerate, at least occasionally” (p. 122). If it is 
true, as he said, that the man who jis not influenced by special 
revelation cannot know God but only an idol which he sets 
up in the place of God, then how can this other statement be 
true, “One of the features which gives Reformed theology its 
peculiar character and religious value is that it proclaims, like 
no other, . . . . that the God of religion who desires to be for 
each of us a Father and a Saviour, is precisely the One whose 
infinite essence and incommunicable perfections are the object 
of the vain speculations of metaphysics” (p. 153) ? 

This inconsistency could be avoided by simply recognizing 
that there is a paradoxical relationship between God’s revela- 
tion and a philosophical concept of him. It is possible to say 
meaningfully that a philosophical concept may be a channel of 
revelation, but at the same time it is not a channel of revelation 
as such. But Lecerf is here speaking not of a paradoxical 
possibility but of a static actuality of relationship between God 
and the philosophical concept. 

In particular, he seems to me to be completely inconsistent 
in what he has to say about the via eminentiae in theology. 
In one context he declares that it is not sufficient to bring us 
to God (p. 108) but later makes it plain that it is possible in 
this way to know him, “precisely because we know that 
(God’s) quiddity and . . . . virtues are what they are in an 
eminent degree. To know this is, surely, to know Him already 
as perfect, as realizing in a supreme degree the equivalent of 
all the positive qualities of finite beings” (p. 155). And for all 
his insistence upon the inability of reason to a€quaint us with 
the true God, he yet insists upon the validity of the method of 
analogical reasoning, which is logically one of the most vulner- 
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able procedures. He accepts the position that analogical reason- 
ing is able to discover not only identity of relationships but, 
because the identity of relationships is implied in the nature of 
things, it can discover also essential identity. ‘“To know these 
analogical relations is . . . . to have a knowledge which, while 
partial, reflected, and anagogical . . . . is not on this account 
less surely founded on the essential relations belonging to the 
nature of things” (p. 151). 

It may be that he means to settle the question of the rela- 
tionship between faith and reason by regarding reason as only 
preparatory to faith and dependent upon it. ‘“The God glimpsed 
by science, if the idea of Him is quickened and developed by 
the elements and corrections furnished by the law and the 
prophets, by Christ and the apostles, is precisely the one for 
whom the religious soul knows itself to be made and in whom 
it believes” (p. 144). But I cannot see how, having granted 
that degree of validity to analogical reasoning, he is in position 
to say anything derogatory to reason. 

A second indication of confusion appears in his attempted 
solution of the problem of the conflict between the metaphysical 
type of God concept and the ethical concept. No one can take 
issue with him for recognizing and insisting that this is one of 
the major issues confronting all theology. It comes close to 
being the issue between medievalism and modern philosophy. 
It is essentially a restatement of the old problem whether the 
religious judgment can be an existential judgment or only a 
value judgment. Lecerf sees clearly that the “ethical’’ God is 
inadequate. “A God who is merely a ‘moral person,’ neither 
creator nor preserver, not supreme ruler, logos and _ infinite 
dynamic of the mind, could be the object of only a very re- 
stricted and conditional faith” (p. 143). He sees Reformed 
theology as a synthesis of the metaphysical and ethical con- 
cepts. “Reformed theology presents us with a magnificent 
synthesis of what may be called the ethical or religious idea 
of God and the idea called metaphysical. From the religious 
point of view, it is important to notice that to deny the 
metaphysical God and preserve only the ethical God, is to 
jeopardize precisely that egotistic security which is our chief 
concern” (p. 106). But it is not at all clear just how he would 
break through to find the metaphysical God. Perhaps he 
intends that this break-through shall be warranted simply on 
the ground of the soul’s need of a metaphysical God. ‘To be 
religious is . . . . not to resign onself, if necessary, to the in- 
vention of a phantom in order to assuage one’s thirst. It is to 
thirst for ‘the living and true God,’ . .. . the one who can 
apply to himself the words, ‘I am the Truth’”’ (pp. 107f). But 
then again he seems to make the break-through on the basis of 
dogma. Acknowledging that “the richness of the divine realities 
always overflows in infinite measure the most beautiful and the 
most profound dogmatic formulae” he yet claims that these 
“invariably shed some intellectual light on the reality. They 
always have a residuum of ‘truth’ intellectually intelligible and 
objective” (p. 167). But again, despite all his deploring of 
innatism, he seems in another context to answer the epistemo- 
logical question involved on the basis of an intuition of objec- 
tivity in experience. In the instance of the great religious per- 
sonalities at least, their experience was not purely subjective, 
but their words were by them “‘perceived as transmitted to their 
ego from outside and as declaring (themselves) to be of divine 
origin” (p. 101). 

This jumping from one possible answer to another is, I 
fear, indicative of his own awareness that here is a problem 
which cannot be so easily settled by any of the three devices, 
and at the same time of his desire to create at least an illusion 
of having settled it. It seems to me that he would have done 
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better simply to face the fact that, crucial as this question is 
for the whole structure of Christian faith, it is impossible to 
settle it other than by making some assumption that it is 
settled. His error appears to me to consist in pretending that 
there is no assumption involved. 

That is strange, inasmuch as in another part of the book he 
maintains another position which seems to me to be very 
vulnerable. He makes no apology for the fact that his theology 
rests on dogmatic assumption. But at once he turns to a justifi- 
cation of his assumption, on grounds which are perilously close 
to being an argumentum ad ignorantiam, that since all areas of 
knowledge rest upon undemonstrables (pp. 77, 216), therefore 
theology has a right to make its own assumption of a dogmatic 
system. That right must, surely, be granted to theology, but if 
theology insists on its right to make such an assumption it 
should be willing to face the fact that it has done so, without 
attempting to justify itself by pointing out how everyone else 
does the same thing. The right of making its own assumption, 
furthermore, must be evaluated in terms of another conse- 
quence, which theology should be very reluctant to accept. If 
theology rests upon sheer assumption, then whenever it attacks, 
as Lecerf does, those positions which are not favourable to 
itself, it has begun with the concession that the attack has no 
greater validity than its initial assumption allows it. 

Significant as this book is in its field, it seems to me that 
it suffers from radical defects which may not be the defects so 
much of this book as they are difficulties involved in the 
position which it seeks to portray faithfully. Its position on 
Scripture is unnecessarily obscurantist, and in the presence of 
some acknowledged difficulties in maintaining an unbroken 
concept of inspiration most of the traditional answers are re- 
produced, in a form which makes it difficult to see how a 
contemporary mind can take them seriously, even though in 
the early part of the book he has professed to have no objec- 
tion to criticism of the Bible (p. 20). As a matter of fact, he 
recognizes none of the results of criticism, and his whole ten- 
dency is to go back to the most reactionary position on every 
issue. 

—D. Ivan DykstRA 


Pastoral Leadership, by Andrew W. Blackwood, New 
York: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1949. Pp. 272. $3.00. 

Professor Blackwood, whose labors in the field of Practical 
Theology have given distinction to Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary, has marked recent years by a giant effort to put his 
professorial work into book form. Books appeared in prompt 
succession in such fields as preaching, worship, pastoral work 
and related areas. But more recently even larger books have 
come from his fertile mind and heart, one on the preparation 
of sermons and another, now under review, on Pastoral Leader- 
ship. It is astonishing how many books there are in this wide 
field of pastoral theology. It is even more astonishing how 
familiar Professor Blackwood is with this vast area and how 
effectively he can quote in order to bring to pastors and stu- 
dents for the ministry the most powerful inducements to qualify 
to meet the far-reaching demands for general ministerial eff- 
ciency. It is true to say that this is a book with a “bang.” It 
is just the type of book pastors will want to read to keep their 
vision clear and their souls sensitive to the size of their task. 
Theological students will get proper preparation for pastoral 
leadership by studying Professor Blackwood’s book. 

The book is in two parts. Part One presents the pastor as 
Executive and Part Two considers the pastor as Organizer. The 
author begins with a preview of the field listing and discussing 
eight goals of a pastorate. These are: New Testament evangel- 


ism, Christian nurture, household religion, church friendliness, 
community betterment, national missions, universal brotherhood, 
and world missions. The author lists and discusses eight God- 
appointed ways to reach the eight goals. Just to mention these 
in this review cannot do justice to them. The first two are: 
exalting the church and leading in worship. It seems simple 
to write these down. But Dr. Blackwood’s book abounds in 
sentences which are right on the beam as eye-openers. If every 
minister of a church operated his pastorate with a due sense 
of the colossal significance of the church and the supreme 
importance of public worship, most important results would 
follow. In discussion techniques, the author gives specific illus- 
trations in clearly identified churches. He is very adept at 
putting the heart of his discussion into a single, telling, un- 
forgettable sentence. Again and again he clinches matters with 
a pertinent “quote” as, for example, when he quotes Mark A. 
Dawber, ‘Protestantism must either adjust itself to a drastically 
changing world or else permit agencies lacking religious motives 
to relegate the church to the sidelines.” 

The reader might be surprised to discover that the subject 
of the second chapter is, ““The Plight of the Leader.” The first 
sentence is, “Many a pastor today suffers from tension between 
ideals and attainments.” In this chapter many a pastor will see 
his own experience in the pastorate described in terms of 
specific fields and he will find his own inner life, including 
his shortcomings and mistakes, lovingly exposed for purposes 
of healing. The story is told of a young preacher who preached 
about “The Ideal Minister for Today’ (Ezra 7:10). He pic- 
tured the ideal minister as an interpreter, faithful as student, 
as shepherd, as seer, in his study, parish, and pulpit. Says ° 
the author: “Three years later, when the young man takes 
stock, he discovers that the study has become an office, with 
telephone jingling and people knocking at the door. Month 
after month he finds more and more difficulty in getting sixty 
consecutive minutes for thought in the spirit of prayer. Half 
or more of each morning he must devote to matters of business 
detail. In like manner pastoral work suffers because he must 
keep adjusting and repairing church machinery. In the pulpit 
on the Lord’s Day, feeling jaded and nervous, he preaches and 
prays as well as he can, with all that inner tension. What an 
atmosphere when a man speaks on ‘Christ's Remedy for 
Nerves’.”” Professor Blackwood goes right on in this matter 
in his most searching manner, producing a book which has 
what it takes to lift many a discouraged pastor out of the 
mire, to put his feet on the rock and establish his going as 
a solvent, dynamic, victorious, efficient, and joyous shepherd of 
souls. 

Following the preview of the field, Professor Blackwood 
presents in eight chapters a study of the resources. These 
chapters take the reader into the fields of equipment and per- 
sonnel and into the secrets and actualities of operating a church. 
Part One concludes with three chapters on “A Survey of the 
Community” including comity with other churches. Part 
Two is given to detailed discussion of the pastor as organizer, 
indicating secrets of success in working for the great goals of 
the Christian enterprise. Such interests as evangelism, member- 
ship cultivation, Christian education, missions, community 
welfare, finances, and statistics receive expert discussion. The 
church school, the boys and girls, ‘the young people, the 
women and the men, all have their interests presented with 
mature and genuine Christian interest. The problems, the 
difficulties, the resources, the goals, the techniques are all 
in these wise pages lifted to high levels and viewed in the 
light of God. The last chapter stresses the need of faith, the 
call for strategy, the use of tactics, the love of people, the love 
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of Christ. That man Blackwood never forgets the relevance of 
the Bible to all this. He gets his light from God. He surely 
knows when and how to quote the Word of God. The last 
chapter on “The Secret of Parish Leadership’ is spiritually as 
beautiful as it is dynamic.. It will do good like a medicine. 
It will fulfill the true pastor’s prayer, “Let the beauty of the 
Lord our God be upon us.” 
—SIMON BLOCKER 


Victory Over Suffering, by William Goulooze, Grand 
Rapids: Baker Book House, 1949. Pp. 150. $2.00. 

One is immediately aware, in reading Victory Over Suffering, 
that he is listening to a testimony of one who went through the 
“valley of the shadow,” and who came back to tell his story. 
In addition, this testimony is multiplied almost a thousandfold 
by the testimonies of a great host of unsung heroes whose path- 
ways in life have been beset by severe trials, reverses, intense 
bodily pain, and great anxious spiritual moments; and, al- 
though separated from each other and from the author by many 
hundreds of miles, they are unanimous in praising God for his 
sufficient grace. These testimonies came to the author in re- 
sponse to a questionnaire where each sufferer could reflect his 
own personal experience and briefly: 1—write his own experi- 
ence of sickness or sorrow, 2—list the lessons he learned in 
that experience, 3—indicate a favorite Bible passage, hymn, or 
poem, and 4—recommend a few selected people who also might 
be willing to respond to a similar request. The response was 
so amazing that the author, who planned to write only one 
book on this subject, was led to plan a series of volumes along 
this line. 

Dr. W. Goulooze is the teacher of Church History at the 
Western Theological Seminary at Holland, Michigan. He was 
the first radio preacher on “Temple Time” and continued both 
his teaching and radiocasting until a throat ailment sent him to 
Rochester, Minnesota for an examination. Here he was told the 
bad news that he had cancer in the nasopharynx in an advanced 
stage, and that the only possible help lay in the application of 
radium and X-ray treatments. In the chapter, “Why Do I Fear 
Death?’, he says, “During a certain stage of my illness, it ap- 
peared that I was on the border line of eternity. I told my wife 
that I would be on the other side in a day or two.” Out of the 
depths of such suffering, there comes to the reader a message 
of hope and confidence, assisting those who may be similarly 
tried, and showing the way of victory to those whose lot in life 
may become one of suffering and pain. 

In this volume, the author seeks to answer certain very perti- 
nent and direct questions, which in turn become the chapter 
titles, namely: I—Why Am I Sick? Il—Am I to Blame? 
I1I—Does Satan Trouble Everyone? IV—Is God in Control? 
V—Does Jesus Care? VI—Does God Answer Prayer? VII— 
Why This Wasted Pain? VIII—How Can I Face This Opera- 
tion? IX—Can Faith Heal Me? X—How Can I Take This 
Suffering? XI—Can I be Sure of My‘ Salvation? XII—How 
Can I Face an Incurable Trouble? XIII—Why Do I Fear 
Death? and XI1V—What Shall I Do with Jesus Christ? 


Every chapter contains, first the author’s answer to the ques- 
tion proposed, then a number of testimonies, then appropriate 
Bible passages, and finally some choice and favorite poems 
related to the subject. 

If one is looking for an ultimate and completely satisfying 
answer to the problem of suffering, he shall perhaps look in 
vain, even in this book containing the testimonies of nearly a 
thousand folk, but no one can read this book, whether he be 
sick or well, without receiving a real blessing for his soul, and 
a profound admiration for those who have found the answer 
to their suffering in Jesus Christ and his sustaining grace. 
Throughout the book, God is praised and Christ exalted. 

— Epwarp H. TANnis 


BOOK NOTES 


The Bible in the Making of Ministers, by Charles 
Richard Eberhardt. New York: Association Press, 1949. 
Pp. 254. $3.50. 

The book presents as its primary theme, “The Scriptural 
basis of Theological Education: The Lifework of Wilbert 
Webster White.’ In reality it presents a biography of this fine 
Bible student weaving in and about it the founding and devel- 
opment of the Biblical Seminary in New York. 

Doctor White aimed to develop an institution different from 
the ‘“‘old-line” theological seminaries where not enough empha- 
sis is placed upon the Bible in the mother tongue, and, the 
popular Bible Institutes where the curriculum is altogether 
too limited to purely English Bible study. In this aim, the 
author claims, the founder has succeeded admirably. The Bib- 
lical Seminary’s curriculum is built not only on content em- 
phasis, but, particularly on methodology. The aim of the 
institution is to develop “‘scholar-saints.” 


The Cross of Hosea, by H. Wheeler Robinson. Phila- 
delphia: The Westminster Press, 1949. Pp. 64. $1.50. 

This is an interpretation, by analysis, of the book of Hosea. 
The author indicates that Hosea’s message is a “theology of 
experience.” As other writers, this one also suggests several 
interpretations of the prophet’s marital experience and comes 
to the conclusion that his marriage is an actual event allegori- 
cally interpreted and is not an invented allegory. Human ex- 
perience is capable of representing the divine. 

Hosea is the first to make a profoundly ethical application 
of the figure of marriage to the relation between God and man, 
effectively carried out in the New Testament. 

In the discussion of the problem of sin as portrayed in 
Hosea, the author insists that it begins from within, is self- 
destructive and socially nurtured. Sin is terrible in its effect 
upon personality, atrophying the will etc.; however, divine grace 
is more abounding and wins the victory over it. The victory of 
grace over sin through the prophet’s experience of love sug- 
gests the title of the book and is held up in the light of the 
cross on Calvary. 


—G. H. MENNENGA 
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